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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 


CHAPTER Il. 


continued. 


“ Harkye, Granville, I have hitherto 
puffetted with fortune—I have endea- 
vored to acquire some _ honorable 
means of supporting the dignity of my 
house; but the failure of the product 
of my West India estate, and the enor- 
mous expenditure I was drawn into in 
standing for the borough of ——, has 
left me without a shilling;.and, if you 
do not seize this last resource which 
presents itself in the alliance with Miss 
Dickens, we are all rained past re- 
demption; but if you,Granville, wisely 
and obediently consent to ratify the 
treatyin which old Dickens and I have 
entered, look at the reverse of the pic- 
ture. He settles. thirty thousand 
pounds upon his daughter the day of 
her marriage,and leaves her the whole 
of his immense fortune at his death; 
in fact, the sale of this house becomes; 
by that means, merely a transfer of 
property, as it will pass from me to my 
son. Remember, Mr. Donneraile, that 
when I spoke to you of this business in 
my study, and contrived the means 
which were to introduce you to your 
mistress, you were not so averse tothe 
proposal; but, the idle fancies and af- 
fectation of your mother, have turned 
your brain.” 


* Indeed, my déar sir, though I 
should always wish to please-my mo- 
ther, in the. present instance it is my 
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own aversion to matrimony, to being 
tied for life, that makes me hesitate.” 


“ Tied for a fiddle-stick,” replied 
lord Donneraile. “Is it not better to 
have the name of being a married man, 
than aruined man? and would you, sir, 
‘rather choose, that your Irish estate, 
which has been in the family ever since 
the time of the O'Carryls, should pass 
away into strange hands, than that you 
should yourself give it an heir ?—talk 
not so foolishly, Lhave no patience with 
such nonsense.” 


To speak truly, his lordship was not 
mistaken ; but the assertion might have 
been extended to somewhat more than 
to nonsense. a 


Lady Donneraile had remained silent 
during the latter part of the conversa- 
tion; and, since she had heard that the 
dear house might, in case of his com- 
pliance, become her son’s, her tears had 
gradually subsided to a thoughtful se- 
renity, which she interrupted, by say- 
ing, “ Is Miss Dick—, Miss what d’ye 
call her,—very vulgar looking, my dear 
Granville ?” 


“ Upon my word, I*had hardly time 
to judge. Why-no, I rather think not 
—not very at least.” 


«“ Look ye, my lady, vulgar or not 
vulgar, she must and shall be your 
daughter-in-law :.and as to you, Mr. 
Donneraile, choose between a wife or 
a father’s curse,” 


Mr. Donneraile, who had consider- 
| ed the matter often before, had pre- 
| viously taken his determination, but 











was resolved to make a merit of it, 
and waited, for the present clymax of 
anger, before he vouchsafed to allay it, 


“ My lord, my dear father, I cannot 
longer refuse toobey you. I will ful- 
fil the engagement you have made for 
me. But, will you promise, that ? 
shall not be troubled with many,forms, 
or much love-making; that the cere- 
mony may be performed as privately 
as possible, and that the lady may be 
immediately sent to the country, where 
I firmly propose she should chiefly re- 
side.” 


“ My dear Granville, now you are 
indeed dear to me,” said lord Don- 


i neraile, embracing his son, “every 


thing shall be executed according t o 
your wishes: and you, my lady, will, 
I hope, no longer attempt to sow dis- 
sention between your son and I; but 
rather cement the union, by lending 
your aid to what you can no longer 
prevent.” 


“T will do every thing you order, 
since u& must be sos” returned her Jady- 
ship, This was the acme of her com- 
pliance; and in spite of the stress laid 
upon the must be so, her husband was 
willing to take it as he had done her- 
self, for better for worse. 


This happy family party retired for 
the night, having previously settled 
that lady Donneraile should visit Mrs. 
Dickens the next day; and while 
dreams of future power and aggran- 
disement enlivened the slumbers of 
lord Donneraile, his less happy son 
passed most of the night inthe com 











position of two letters, which, though 
short, cost him as much trouble as 
-any of Newton’s discoveries were ever 
known to have given that great philo- 
sopher. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
The mystery. 
The letters were as follow: 


“ To Sir Harry Carrisfort, Bart.” 
“ Dear Harry—If I had not often 
put your friendship to the test in mat- 
ters of greater moment, I should feel 
rather awkward in addressing you 
upon the present occasion Asit is, I 
will at least spare your patience, and 
tell you that I am shortly to’be married ; 
nay, do not start at the abruptness of 
the information, for by heaven if the 
matter had not been so determined, it 
would not have been determined at all. 
Well, the fact is so: strange as it may 
appear. And now my friend—can you 
not guess what I require of you ?— 
Surely youcan. Dispose then of the 
£1000 you owe me in that way. I pro- 
pose keeping clear of this painful bu- 
siness by setting off for Yorkshire, 
where I shall spend three or four 
months. Manage the buisiness for 
Godsake, at least for my sake, and 
when I come to town, pray let me find 
that all is quiet and safe. 
“ Yours truly, 


“ G. DonneERAILE.”’ 


“ Thatis done,”’said Mr. Donneraile, 
with a kind of stifled sigh, as he sealed 
the note, “and now for my father.” 


“ My dear father—Determined as I 
am to obey your commands, I acknow- 
ledge that my natural aversion to mar- 
riage continues: I go therefore for a 
short time to Yorkshire, to compose 
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my thoughts, and subdue them to your 
will I made love enough to the lady 


4 at our first interview, to serve her for 


the next six weeks, and more than I 
could have done to any thing under 
sixty thousand pounds. At the end of 
that period I will meet her in —-shire, 
and you may hang or marry me, as you 
like. 
“ Your dutiful son, 
“G, DonnERAILE.” 


Having despatched these two notes, 
he set off according to his magnani- 
mous resolutions, as fast as four post 
horses could carry him—but they had 
not power to take him from himself, 
which was what he most wished to 
escape from. 


Lady Donneraile met her husband 
at breakfast, who accosted her with 
more serenity than usual—shewed her 
the dutiful note, and desired her to re- 
ceive instructions from him, as to the 
part she was to play in the affair. 


“ Poor dear,” said she, as soon as 
she saw the billet, “I always told you, 
my lord, that Donneraile was the best 
ereature in the world.” 


“ Humph !” said his lordship, “ but 
that is not the matter in question—the 
business is—(anc here lord Donneraile 
rang the bell)—that you should imme 
diately wait upon the Dickens’s, invite 
them to dinner, and afterwards to the 
country. Old Dickens is prepared for 
all this. He longs for nothing else than 
to unite his daughter to fashion; but 
the devil of a wife is an odd compound 
of pride and meanness, has a great idea 
of her own consequence, and unless 
she is coaxed will overturn all the 
schemes that Dickens and I have heen 
arranging the last six months. Take 
care, madam (added lord Donneraile 
sternly) that you attempt not to do the 
same.” 











Lady Donneraile bit her lips, brush- 
ed off a tear, guiped down an angry 
reply in silence, and promised to obey. 


“ By the bye,” said her lord, as he 
handed her into her carriage, “ call at 
Rundel and Bridges in your way, and 
see how you like the diamond aigrette 
1 ordered for you.” 


The obedient wife had time to smile 
and nod, before the carriage whirled 
her away. 


“ Well I never will come here again 
as long as I live, ejaculated lady Don- 
neraile to herself, when the carriage 
moved on slowly through the narrow 
streets of the city ; “ but how shall I 
ever get back? John, Thomas, (and 
she let down all the windows of the 
carriage by turns) can’t you get past?” 
but the lazy pampered menials did not 
hear her, or would not, lest in alighting 
they might dirty their stockings, 


Lady Donneraile pulled the check 
string, and was answered—*“ Please 
your ladyship we are just at the door; 
is it not No. 40, Bishopsgate-street 
Within ?” 


«“ Oh, yes itis,’’ said lady Donneraile, 
as she pulled up the window, with a 
kind of despair that would have better 
suited a more serious misfortune. 


With a knowing dash of the whip, 
the coachman edged in between the 
pavement and a dust cart, bound for 
the same destination, and a thundering 
rap at the door announced a species of 
visitor that had never before carried 
their idle impertinence to its threshold. 
Four or five minutes passed, and ano- 
ther summons of the same nature was 
given before any person appeared. At 
length a greasy maid servant, holding 
the corner of her apron in one hand 
and peeping out a dishevelled head’ 
while she held the door ajar with the 











other, replied in a screaming voice, 
“ Mis. an’t at home.” 


The footman whispered her, it was 
tady Donneraile that called. 


* Oh! gemini, yes she be, but she 
desires me to say she been, because 
she’s a helping the house-keeper to 
make the jellies for dinner.” 


to be continued. 
—58 | eae 


FOR THE OLIO. 


On the Utility of Periodical Publications. 


“ Among the various causes that have 
contributed to the general diffusion of know- 
ledge in the present age, nothing seems to 
have been of more importance than the cir- 
culation of so many different periodical pa- 
pers.’? 


MR. EDITOR, 


As you are just commencing a new 
periodical work, perhaps the following 
short essay on the utility of such publi- 
cations may not be wholly unworthy of 
notice. 


It is indisputable, that there are my- 
riads of volumes in print, not only use- 
less, but pernicious; and. that even 
those of a different nature;.those which 
are indeed beneficial, are already, by 
far, too numerous for any individual, 
in the course of the longest life, to pe- 
ruse. Butwhatofallthis? That the 
world is incessantly deluged with the 
most stupid and insufferable trash, is- 
suing forth, sometimes in naked leaves, 
sometimes clad in homely boards, and 
sometimes even dressed up in elegant 
giit calf and morocco, c.: never affect 
the credit of productions that are really 
meritorious. ‘ Very true,” it may be 


replied, * but then, on the other hand, 
as these meritorious productions are 





already too numerous for any individual 
ever to peruse, why increase their 
number ?” 
objection, and merits a serious answer. 


-would be palsied, and every bud of 
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This is a more serious 


And, first: it is my firm belief that 
if all mankind were debarred from the 
privilege of writing, the world (not- 
withstanding the multitude of excel- 
lent books contained therein) would, 
in avery short time,relapse into Gothic 
barbarism. No man would apply him- 
self to study, for no man could hope for 
literary eminence. The armof genius 


learning blasted. 


In the second place, I know no reason 
why the present age has not as good a 
right to this glorious privilege as the 
last, or any preceding age, uptill that 
of Moses. 


And, in the third place, I conceive 
that theré is just as much necessity for 
using this right in the present ‘as in 
any other age ; for as new everits are: 
every day taking place, new discove- 
ries perpetually offering themselves to 
view; and, in short, as all human af- 
fairs are in a state of unceasiug fluctu- 
ation, it appears to me that both pro- 
saic and poetic pens may be usefully 
and pleasingly employed while the 
world endures. 


As the limits of your paper, Mr. 
Editor, will not admit of lengthened 
dissertation, I. shall now proceed to 
point out.in as brief a mannerasI can, 
a few of the peculiar advantages that 
periedical publications possess over 
o.ners.. 


One of the most prominent is, their 
exhibiting a greater variety in a short- 
er compass, and consequently at a 
lower price than can any where else 
be had. There have been, and now 





are, instances of persons deprived “Of | 


almost every other means of improve- 
ment, who have acquired a very res- 
pectable fund of information by the 
reading of well-conducted monthly and 
weekly publications. 


Another advantage is, that they gen- 
erally circulate through a greater num- 
ber of hands, in a shorter time, than 
voluminous and costly works do; par- 
ticularly among the poorer classes, 
who cannot afford to pay for expensive 
volumes, 


But the argument which I shall lay 
the most stress upon, arises from a 
local circumstance. Whatever may be 
the cause, it is a fact, which no person 
of correct information will deny, that 
literary genius does not meet with the 
same encouragement here, that is held 
out to it in some European countries. 
Perhaps it may be asked—What has 
that to do with the point in hand? A 
great deal; for when periodical works, 
devoted principally to useful and ele- 
gant literature, are once firmly esta- 
blished, what delightful. gardens are 
thus made accessible to genius to 
gather laurels in!. laurels which no 
where else had been attainable. How 
many sparklings of wit, how many 
noble and beautiful ideas, how many 
sublime and delicious strains of poesy, 
may thus be brought before the public 
which else might 


“ Waste (heir sweetness on the desert air ?’? 


I say, which else~ for it must be a rare 
production indeed which our booksel- 
lers would think worth while to accept 
or venture to put to press, even tho’ 
the author should make thema present 
of the copyright! And indeed, when 
it is considered how little encourage- 
ment the public affords to American 
manufactures of every description, no 
one can blamethem. But under these 
circumstances, who would write ?— 














Surely very few; since so far from 
hoping for emolument by it, they can- 
not even hope for the satisfaction of 
seeing their works in print! 


Now, by depositing his offering in a 
well conducted periodical paper, the 
man of talent, though he does not re- 
ceive a pecuniary reward, receives that 
which it is the prime wish of every 
true genius to obtain, “ the bubble re- 
putation.” 


An essay on this subject, sir, might ° 


reasonably be extended to a length 
greater than your whole paper would 
contain, but as my design is brevity, I 
shall just make one or two observa- 
tions, naturally arising from my last 
argument, and conclude, 


And, first—were every man who 
writes, absolutely certain of indemnity 
jn case he had his compositions printed 
at his own expense, yet it would surely 
be very inconvenient for him, as well 
as ridiculous to be sending every little 
bagatelle, jeu d’esprit, &c, to the press 
to be separately published ; and to keep 
them locked up in his desk until he 
should collect a large volume of them 
together, would resemble, in some de- 
gree, the conduct of the miser who 
hoards up money in a chest, where it 
is of no use, either to himself, or to any 
body else. It must, therefore, be a 
very desirable thing to have a weekly 
paper, where all these temporary effu- 
sions may be deposited, with credit to 
the author, and advantage to the public, 


Secondly, I would have no one ima- 
gine “ that the bread which is thus cast 
upon the waters, may not be found 
again after many days.” Several emi- 
nent European writers have scattered 
their labours through fugitive papers, 
and have afterwards collected and 
published their respective pieces with 
the highest applause; and in this 
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country particularly, no work has the 
worse sale for having been published 
before. 


That your Olio may speedily prove 
both a salubrious and pleasing dish to 
every lady and gentleman of taste, is, 
Mr. Editor, my sincere wish as wellas 
reasonable expectation. 

ALPHA. 


— 2 


For the Olio. 


—— 


ON SENSIBILITY. 


Is sensibility a blessing or a curse ? 
Does it heighten the enjoyments in 
proportion as its keen feelings make 
heavier the afflictions of life? When 
we observe how lightly misfortunes are 
felt by those who possess not this pas- 
sion, we are almost tempted to pro- 
nounce it a-‘curse; but when we con- 
sider the feelings which it gives rise 
to in the human breast; feelings which 
are both exquisite and inexhaustible, 
we pronounce it with fervor a bles- 
sing. Yet, like all other blessings, 
when carried to excess, it becomes 
hurtful, ridiculous and disgusting to 
others, and to ourselves an exhaustless 
fund of misery. When carried beyond 
certain bounds, it ceases to be sensibil- 
ity; it may then be more properly 
termed fretfulness and discontent. 


A young lady of my acquaintance 
who is rich, lovely, and once was gay ; 
but taking it into her head that an af- 
fectation of excessive sensibility would 
make her irresistibly charming, she de- 
termined to adopt it; but mistaking its 
nature, is become ridiculous, unhappy. 
She throws herself into a paroxism of 
grief at the sight of a fly drowned in 
her tea—and has often gone into fits 
at seeing a moth burn its wings in 
a candle, 











I do not pretend to say, that cir- 
cumstances like these, trifling as they 
are, ought not to affect a feeling mind, 
but every one ought ‘carefully to avoid 
making a display of feelings, which, 
however amiable they may be in them- 
selyes, are, even when real, often cen- 
sured as affectation. When carried 
to this excess, it also gives rise to 
a weak and unmanly dread of evils 
which may never come to pass, which, 
of all the various passions that inhabit 
the breast of man and corrode his 
happiness, is perhaps, the most con- 
ducive to misery. The man who gives 
way to this unhappy disposition must 
be constantly miserable ; he must also 
be ungrateful—for he not only looks 
forward to the future with apprehen- 
sion, but is rendered incapable of en- 
jeying the p-esent—and the blessings 
that are placed within his reach are 
neglected altogether, or received with 
coolness or discontent. He sees every 
object through a darkened glass; he 
can undertake nothing with spirit, be- 
cause his gloomy imagination, ever in- 
dustrious in tormenting itself, conjures 
up a thousand vexations and crosses 
that may attend his enterprize: conse- 
quently he becomes weak-minded and 
cowardly. 


And of what avail is ali this anxiety? 
If indeed misfortunes could be pre- 
vented, or even lessened, by anticipa- 
tion, there would be some colour of 
reason for indulging this gloomy tem- 
per; but as our fears will neither pre- 
vent nor diminish them—as torturing 
our imaginations now will not prevent 
our feeling the evil that we dread when 
it really arrives. Why make the whole 
of our life miserable through fear that 
at some part of it we may meet with 
misfortunes? How different is the 
eharacter of him who really possesses 
sensibility? Hope is the constant in- 
mate.of his bosom ; his present misfor- 




















tunes are reduced, nay-almost annihi- 
lated, by his hopes of the future. He 
receives the gifts of heaven with 
thankful cheerfulness; all men are his 
brothers, and he evinces his own sen- 
sibility, not by brooding over his own 
misfortunes, but by using his utmost 
endeavors to alleviate the misfortunes 
of those around him. 


MARIA. 
———> |: ae 
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JeremMian Oxney, late collector of 
the customs of the port and district of 
Providence, and “ President of the so- 
ciety of Cincinnati of the state of 
Rhode-Island and Providence Plan- 
tations,” departed this life with 
great serenity, anda Christian hope of 
a blessed immortality, on Tuesday 
morning, November 10, 1812, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. The life 
of this amiable and highly revered gen- 
tleman was distinguished by the most 
undeviating honor and integrity, from 
which no interest could swerve him, 
no danger appal him, To his innate 
love and ardent practice of truth and 
justice, were united a disposition the 
most social and endeariny, a philan- 
thropy the most exalted, and a hospi- 
tality the most unostentatious and in- 
teresting to the finer feelings of the 
heart. To every branch of his numer- 
ous and respectable family, to all his 
associates and neighbors, he was ever 
attentive and affectionate, and to those 
whom he knew were oppressed with 
sickness, sorrow, and misfortune, he 
was a liberal, active comforter—a 
Friend indeed! Even his servants he 
humanely considered hishumdle friends, 
and treated them accordingly. Indeed, 
all who were connected or associated 
with him, by affinity, friendship, or pa- 
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tronage, will long remember him with 
the most lively gratitude and regard, 
mingled with sentiments of the ten- 
derest regret. His private virtues 
were numerous and exemplary, as he 
wisely regulated his conduct by his re- 
vered monitor, Conscience—the incor- 
ruptible vicegerent of the mos¢ high 
God. As acitizen, he was public spi- 
rited; as a patriot soldier, ardent, judi- 
cious, and intrepid, He commenced 
his military career at the earliest pe- 
riod of the defensive revolutionary war, 
and became the companion in arms of 
the immortal Washington,under whose 
auspicious command (frequently as the 
chief officer of the Rhode-Island forces) 
he nobly persevered, through all the 
trying, changing scenes of the revolu- 
tion, till a glorious independence 
emancipated his beloved country, and, 
in “ peace, liberty, and safety,” ranked 
her amongst the nations of the earth. 
His deeds of valour were too numerous 
and splendid to be recorded in an obi- 
tuary; but his heroism at Red: Bank, 





Springfield, Monmouth, Yorktown, 
and other places where “ men’s souls 
were tried,” will be honorably regis- 
tered by the pen of the faithful histo- 
rian in the annals of his country, and 
will embalm his memory to all poster- 
ity. When his friend and patron, the 
illustrious Washington, became the 
first president of the United States, he 
remembered the signal services of col. 
Olney, and honored him with the im- 
portant and responsible office of col- 
lector, in which he officiated many 
years, amidst “a choice of difficulties,” 
with adignity the most exalted, and a 
fidelity the most unshaken, until, by 
the pressure of the embargo law, his 
patriotic elevation of soul urged him 
to resign a lucrative office, which he 
could no longer exercise, without con- 
tributing to the burdens of his fellow 
citizens, 
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THE CURATE. 


Some years since resided in a coun- 
try village, a poor, but worthy cleér- 
gyman, who, with a small stipend of 
forty pounds a year, supported him- 
self, a wife, and seven children. It is 
true, that he had a garden, which he 
cultivated with his own hands, and by 
his industry it afforded them vegeta- 
bles for his table. He likewise had a 
cow, which, by the assistance of his 
wife, supplied them all with a plenti- 
ful morning’s repast; for tea was 
wholly banished from their frugal board. 


This good curate not only preached 
twice every Sunday, but frequently vi- 
sited all his parishioneers, and taught 
them not only by his precept, but by 
his example, true piety and benevo- 
lence. It so happened, that ata time 
when he was in some distress from the 
narrowness of his circumstances, as 
he was walking and meditating in the 
fields, he stumbled, and looking down 
to see the cause, he espied a purse 
with something in it. On taking it 
up, he found it to be full of gold: but 
this truly conscientious man, notwith- 
standing the narrowness of his circum- 
stances, had notone wish, (by secret- 
ing it) to rob its owner of it; but look- 
ed round, and went backward and for- 
ward, in hopes to see him; but to no 
purpose, as no object presented to his 
view. He went home, and communi- 
cated to his wife what had happened : 
but she not judging as rightly as her 
husband, looked upon it as a gift Pro- 
vidence had sent them, and therefore 
wished him to employ part of it to ex- 
tricate them out of their present dif- 
ficulty: but he, in answer to her re- 
peated solicitations, told her, that as 
he did not look upon it as his own 
property, whatever might be their 
wants, he would Go his best to find out 
its owner, adding, that honesty is the 
best policy. 
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After somc short time, he was sent 
for toa gentleman who lived some lit- 
tle distance, who claimed the purse; 
and to whom (after giving an account 
of the pieces it contained) he restored 
it.—But the gentleman gave no other 
reward than thanks, his name and place 
of abode. 


On the good man’s return, his wife 
could not help reproaching the gentle- 
man with ingratitude, and insinuating 
that it would have been better to have 
kept the purse, to supply their wants, 
than to return it to so ungrateful a 
person, who probably did not want 
the money it contained. To all her 
remarks and observations the curate 
made no other reply, than that (not- 
withstanding all she urged, and all that 
had happened,) still “ Honesty was the 
best policy.” 


Some months ran on after this, when 
the curate received an invitation to 
dine with the aforesaid gentleman ; 
who, after he had entertained him with 
friendly hospitality, presented him a 
tiving of three hundred a year, to which 
he added a bill of fifty pounds for his 
present necessities. 


The curate, after making suitable 
and most grateful acknowledgments to 
his kind benefactor, returned with joy 
to his wife and family, acquainting 
them with the happy change in his 
circumstances; adding that he hoped 
now she would be convinced that 
‘Honesty was the best policy.” In 
which she cheerfully acquiesed. 





PETER THE CRUEL. 


This disgraceful epithet is united 
to the name ofa Spanish king, who, 
perhaps, was even 7s often just as 
cruel. The following anecdote is wor- 
thy-a Marcus Aurelius. 
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A canon of the cathedral church of 
Seville was very vain in his dress, and 
particularly in the coverings of his feet, 
extraordinary capricious, so that he 
could seldom find a shoemaker who 
could form a shoe to hismind. After 
he had nearly made trial of all the shoe- 
makers in Seville, he met with one, 
who, at least, in the canon’s opinion, 
worked still worse than all the rest, 
and such a violent rage overcame him, 
that he tore the working tool out of the 
poor man’s hand, and beat and ham- 
mered so long upon his head, that at 
last the unfortunate wretch lay dead 
at his feet. He left a widow and five 
orphans behind him, the eldest son 
was scarce fourteen years old. The 
affair was seriously investigated, and 
the canon sentenced—not /o appear for 
the length of a whole year in the choir — 
Fhe oppressed family were silent. 
The youth grew up, and supported 
with difficulty his mother and her fa- 
mily. Once en the anniversary of the 
Corpus Christi day, he was sitting on 
the steps that led to the cathedral 
church, and devoutly looked on the 
passing procession. Suddenly he be- 
held the murderer of his father a- 
mongst the rest of the priests; agony 
and rage pushed him on: he leaped 
upon the wretch, and stabbed his knife 
in his bosom. The youth was appre- 
hended, who neither attempted to con- 
ceal nor deny the bloody act. The 
process did not last long ; he was con- 
demned to be quartered alive.—Peter 
the Cruel happened to be then at Se- 
ville: he was made acquainted with 
the circumstances, took every infor- 
mation respecting it, revised the sen- 
tence, and decided: That the young 
man should not duringa whole year— 
make a shoe. 
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An indiscreet man is like an unseal- 
ed letter—-Eyery body can read him. 
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ON A WITHERED LEAF, 


which was blown into the author's boscnr. 


Pale, withered wanderer, seek not here 
A refuge from the ruthless sk y— 
rhis breast affords no happier cheer 
Than the rude, blightning breeze you fly. 


Cold is the atmosphere of grief, 

When storms assail the barren breast :— 
Go, then, poor exile seek relief 

In bosoms where the heart has rest. 


Or fall upon th’ oblivious ground, 
Where silent sorrows buried lie ; 

There rest is surely to be found, 
Or what, alas! to hope have I? 


But if thou com’st a Sybil’s leaf, 

Such as did erst high truth’s declare, 
To tell me soon shall end my grief, 

I bless the omen that you bear: 


For sure yon tell me that my wo 

An end like thine at length shall have ; 
That wan, like thee, and wasted so, 

I sink to the forgetful grave. 


From Thomas’s Massachusetts Spy- 
PADDY TO HIS CHARMER, 
Dear honey, while sitting alone, 
In my room, with a parcel of men, 
1 often am thinking of home, 
And wish myself back there again. 


These bush-whacking Yankees won’t do 
For me to be dwelling among— 

Dear love, to be living with you 
I could even consent to be hung. 


But if I should happen to die, 

And so be compell'd to live here, 
Would wish near a brother to lie, 

With whom I could chat and be cheer. 


And, O, when I’m well under ground, 
And the sexton has done with his bother, 
Don’t let me be looking around, 
And find you there wedding another. 


M‘CLAVER, 


Beauty, after five-and-thirty, is like 
a forfeited peerage—the title of which 
is given by the courtesy of the well- 
bred, to those who haye no legal claims 
to it. 
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From our Washington Correspondent, we 
have received the melancholy details of Gen. 
Winches.er’s defeat. The Official Statement 
of Gen. Harrison and letters from other offi- 
cers of his army, not only confirm the ac- 
count brought over by a British officer 
from Fort Erie to our garrison at Black 
Rock, but shows, also, that instead of~ex- 
aggerating, that account fell far short of the 
full extent of our loss in that disastrous en- 
terprise. Gen. Winchester was himself kil- 
led, and scalped, and his body horribly 
mangled. The slaughter among our troops 
Of the 
whole army under Gen. Winchester but 
The residue were 
either killed or taken prisoners. ‘The enter- 


is said to have been very great. 
twenty-seven escaped. 


prize, it is also said, was not authorized by 
Gen. Harrison. They were,taken too, by 
surprise !—The Gen. himself was sleeping in 
a hut nearly a mile from his camp; his prin- 
ciple officers were scattered about and slum- 
bering at their ease; and the first signal of 
alarm, was the savage yell, and the roaring 
of British cannon!—Well may we reiteraie 
the exclamation—* Kentucky has lost ma- 
ny valuable citizens and brave soldiers.” 
Com. Adv. 


Accounts were received yesterday morn- 
ing, stating, that the Delaware was closely 
blockaded by a British Squadron. 


The sehooners Kemp and Coro, have ar- 
rived at Annapolis, from Nantz, in a short 
passage. They bring French papers to the 
23d of December, which mention the arrival 
ofthe Emperor Napoleon at Paris, on the 
18th, at 11 o’clock at night. His return was 
announced by the thunders of artillery. The 
Paris Journals state that the French ar- 
my Was in comfortable winter quarters at 
Wilna. 





The new Council of Appointment met in 
Albany.on Monday last and re-appointed the 
Hon. Dewitt Clinton, Mayor of this ci‘y, 
and Phillip S. Van Renssalear Mayor of 
Albany. They then adjourned to meet on 
the Friday following. 
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‘* In the month of October last, there en- 
tered at the Custom House in Lisbon—66,326 
bushels of wheat, 166,730 do. corn, 1,852 do 
barley, 48,620 do. beans, 2,150 do. peas, 
10,639 do. rye, 1,500 do. Brazil flour, 68,425 
bbls. flour, 1,950 do. and 80 sacks bread, 
6,428 tierces, 12,101 sacks and 300 bushels 
rice, 39,820 quintals codfish, 632 bbls. beef, 
16,934 do. butter, 185,000 wt. bacon, 218,626 
do. dried salt meat, 46 hbds. hams, &c. 

The greater proportion of the above arti- 
cles were no doubi the production of our soil, 
and were exported from American poris. 

The cartel ship Bostwick has arrived at 
Hurlgate from Bermuda with 460 American 
prisoners, amongst whom are several ofli- 
cers of our navy. 


+ om 


SONNET, 
to a pot of porter. 


Sweet, cooling draught ! that with refresh- 
ing taste 
Dost add fresh vigour to my weary frame ; 
I wish thy copious store might ever last: 
But such a pleasure is too much to claim: * 
All pleasures,all enjoyments,are but short; 
Thine too, alas! is transient as the rest! 
When thou art ended I am sorry for’t; 
But while thy joys continue, I am blest! 
Ah me! what dreadful sight assails mine 
eyes ! 
Strange horror seizes me, I know not what— 
Ten thousand terrors all before me rise ; 
I see, I see—the bottom of the pot! 
How cruel Fate, that thus my peace de- 
stroys, 
And takes away at once my porter and my 
joys! 


— 2 


ANECDOTE. 


A gentleman who lately dined with 
some of his friends, being willing to 
rally two that sat next him, exclaim- 
ed:— “well; how prettily’ am I fixed 
between two Tailors.” “I perceive 


it,” replied a wag who sat opposite, 
“but they ought not to be ridiculed, 
for they appear to be going in busi- 
ness, and so very poor—that they keep 
but one Goose between them.” 











To the Editor of the Olio. 


ACROSTIC. 
O bh! may Instruction’s seed, by you here 
sown, 
L aurels produce, the mede of just renown. 
I n fairest garb, Virtue each page adorn, 
O r vice held up to ridicule and scorn. 
I—-X. 
—= «60a 


MARRIED. 

On the 4th inst. by the rev. Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Timothy Baldwin, to Miss Sarah Wade. 

On Saturday last, by the Rev. Dr. Mille- 
dollar, Mr. John Morgan, of the hoase of 
Hillard & Morgan, to Miss Susan Eaton, all 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev, 
Wm. Parkinson, Mr. James H. Todd, mer- 
chant, of the house of Todd, Duffie & Todd, 
‘o Miss Sarah Ovutt, daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Ovutt, all of this city. 

At Belville, on Thursday evening, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hobert, the Rev. Dr. 
How, of this city, to Miss Van Rensselear. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. John 8. Avery to Miss 


- Amelia Titus, all of this city. 


Lately, at Charleston, Mass. Mr. George 
Rice, to Miss Sally Bacon. 
What strange, fantastic, airy whims, 
By different folks are taken : 
She sups upon a dish of Rice, 
Whilst He prefers the Bacon. 


——_. 
DIED. 

On the 5thinst. Mrs. Marsh, consort of 
John Fleetwood Marsh, esq. 

On Saturday last, Mr.Samuel White, son 
of capt. Charles White, aged 22 years. 

At Kinderhook, on the 28th ult. in the 

7th year of her age, of the prevailing fever, 
Mrs. Maria Wilhelmina Van Schanck, 
youngest daughter of thejlate Rev. Johannes 
Ritzema. 

At his house in Sampson county, N.C. ia 
January last, Michael Sampson, Esq. eldest 
brother of counsellor Sampson, of this city. 

At his seat at Bloomingdale, on the 11th 
inst. Mr. James A. Stewart, in the 70th year 
ofhisage. 

Yesterday morning, Mr. John Byrne, 
aged 25 years, son of Mr. James Byrne, of 
this city. 

On the 11th inst. Mrs. Mary Jaques, wife 
of Dr. Jaques, 





For the Olio. 


ALBERT AND ELIZA. 


“Twas night, and silver Luna shone around, 
When the loud trump of war each soul 


alarms, 

When Helvetia’s sons an unwelcome word 
resound, 

Each warrior girds, prepares himself for 
arms. 


Ah! whence that shriek! 
proaching nigh, 

Each savage monster shrieks around with 
fear ; 

The climbing Alps reverberate their sigh, 

’Twas Eliza’s moan— twas Albert’s only 
dear. 


the noise ap- 


Now shrieks and shouts in mingled tumults 
rise, 

And warring engines rock the distant shore ; 

Ah! whence that groan !—Eliza wildly flies ; 

She saw her father weltering in his gore. 


While o’er her grief-worn cheek falls the sad 
tear, 

Her wandering lover draws to the sad knell; 

‘They weep, they gaze, each heart then felt 
no feary— 

Alas ’twas only for a last farewell! 


He says, my love, now haste your flight afar, 
[ must to battle and prepare the way; 
Where we shall lose or else regain that star, 
And live to see a happier, happier day. 


He said, his weapons, o’er his shoulders 
flung, 

And rushes daring to the thickest fight, 

Where proud Helvetia saw her noblest son, 

Fall to the earth and seek eternal night. 


Phe gailant chieftains round his body press, 
And stand opposed to a fourfold hand, 
While every friend returns his last embrace, 
And bids farewell to once his native land. 


Thro’ gloomy woods the sweet Eliza fled, 
O’er hills and vallies, with a loitering step, 
Fill to her home in -wildly wanderings 


stray’d :— 
Yhe starts, she cries, behold the mournful | 
sight, 
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While through the field Helvetia’s troops 
move on, 

She goes with joy, glad tidings there to learn; 

She stops, she faints, she dies—he’s now no 
more, 

His bloody pale and lifeless corpse is borne. 


Now roseate gold illumes the setting sun, 

And war’s rude trump had ceas’d to rouse 
them more; 

While each Swiss lass in grievous accents 
mourn, 

Each in her turn saw her dead lover borne. 


To sleep unletter’d by the watchful muse, 
And lie unheeded by the hoary sage > 
Here now they rest secure from future woes, 
And brave black fate, their names unknown 
to page. 
s. 





For the Olio. 


TO M— °‘—-. 


One eve as I roam’d on the Schuylkill alone, 

And murmuring zephyrs play’d on the 
smooth flood, 

I seated myself on a small rising ground, 


Near to the shade of an aged grown wood. 


{ 
Fair Luna began her pomp to display, 
| And the noise of the day had fled from my 


view, 





When I heard from afar the shrill nightin- | 


gale’s lay, 


And the shades of the night around me still 


grew. 


As 1 listen’d attentive to the clear chiding 
billow, 


| Which lost its small surge at the foot of the 


shore, 


pillow, 


lyre, 
Sweet as the rose just sipping the dew, 





Encircled my head with a sweet garland | 
} 


flower ; 
Overjoy’d at the sight, I wak’d anéshe flew. 


Sy 


j 
} 


A sweet vision sought me, my arm was my | 
ns > } 
And dreams of fair Venus play’d gently o’er. | 


I thought a fair form witha sweet sounding | 









FOR THE 


OLTo. 
TO MARIA. 


The tears I shed,.must ever fall 
Upon that harden’d breast of tbine— 
They drop in vain—in vain I call 

For thee, Maria, to be'mine. 


| i 
TO A REDBREAST; 


on turning one out afler a storm. 


My little friend, and wilt thou leave me“ 
And was that flutter to be free ? 
Then thou shalt go! yet much ’twill grieve 
To part with such a guest as thee. [me, 
The snow was deep, the storms were scow!. 
And all around was bleak and drear ; (ing, 
Thy native forest hoarsely howling, 
Fill’d then thy little breast with fear. 


I heard thee chaunt thy plaintive ditty, 
It told a wild, a heavy tale ; 
I heard it, and Theard with pity, 
And sereen’d thee from the winter gale. 


But now the drifted snows are melting, 
The cottage has no charms for thee ; 
Thou now forget’st the winter’s pelting,. 

And fondly wishest to be free. : 


Perhaps in yonder forest mourning, 
In some sequester’d lonely dell, 
Thy lover waits for thy returning ; 
Go, then, my Robin !—fare thee well. 


Like thee, my silvan shades foregoing, 
The blast of poverty I'd shun; 

Yet still the ways of guilt unknowing, 
I too my harmless course would run. 


The whelming storm of want blown over, 
Each varied charm should then be mine ; 
Again I'd be the woodland rover, 
And join my rustic song to thine. 
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